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Why? 


NO CONSECRATED ABSURDITY WOULD HAVE STOOD 
ITS GROUND IF MAN HAD NOT SILENCED 
CHILD’S OBJECTIONS. 


In my short experience of human life, 

the outward obstacles, if there were 

any such, have not been living men, 
but the institutions of the dead. There is 
something servile in the habit of seeking after 
a law which we may obey. We may study 
the laws of matter at and for our convenience, 
but a successful life knows no law. Don’t be 
too moral. You may cheat yourself out of 
much life so. Aim above morality. Be not 
simply good; be good for something. It is im- 
possible to instil principles in a soldier’s mind 
without making him a deserter. 
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READER. WE ARE COMPELLED TO 


IE UST A FEW PLAIN WORDS, DEAR 
BE FRANK WITH YOU. LISTEN — 


We are not living in the millenium, it takes 
money to carry on a radical publication and 
you certainly cannot expect something for 
nothing. Do you want us to continue? If so, 
kindly don’t overlook the possibility of you 
owing us your subscription. We are adverse 
to begging and don’t intend to carry a free 
list; we will stand or fall on our merit, but as 
a radical we expect you to let us know where 
you stand, as we are fully determined to erase 
the name of delinquent readers from the list. 
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Why? 


NO CONSECRATED ABSURDITY WOULD HAVE STOOD ITS GROUND IF 
MAN HAD NOT SILENCED CHILD’S OBJECTIONS 


Why and Wherefore 


FIFTY THOUSAND REASONS. 

According to official reports the Socialist party has lost 50,000 dues pay- 
ing members within the last few months. What is the cause of this whole- 
sale desertion from the movement that has been heralded far and wide as 
the exclusive holder of the magic stone purpoted to cure all ills of men and 
institutions? There are about 50,000 reasons, and these can be classified 
into two distinct tendencies—backward and forward. The party has become 
too radical for some, and too conservative for others. There’s the rub. 

Many, far too many, have been attracted to political Socialism by the 
prospects of easy victory. Imbued with an overdose of economic fatalism 
they expected the bloated capitalist to burst after reaching the acute pleth- 
oric stage. Yes, the solution was close at hand; all they had to do was to 
show their class consciousness at the ballot-box, and lo, the commonwealth 
would be ushered in overnight. Fanciful dream! The hated middleclass in- 
stead of croaking is still conspicuous for its presence and is showing healthy 
signs of vitality in the politival arena, with Wilson at the lead. Political 
Socialism suffered a defeat. Dogmas and metaphysics received a solar 
plexus, the party lost votes and prestige. The disgruntled genosses threw 
up the sponge and quit. 

On the other hand, those who had expected the party head-lights to 
show a more aggressive att'tude in the recent labor struggles were sadly dis- 
appointed, their cherished hopes were shattered. The politician, the trim- 
mer, gained the upper hand, and, naturally, counseled caution and diplom- 
acy; their crafty designs were evidenced when they struck out from party 
programs every “objectionable” feature that stood in the way of vote catch- 
ing and peanut politics. B!ood-stained hands were given immunity, pa- 
triots gorging themselves at the public trough were duly whitewashed. Dir- 
ect action, expropriation, the revolution itself is being branded as a crime. 
Individual initiative, independence of thought and action is bitterly de- 
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nounced as treason and its champions branded as marplots. Every attempt 
at honest criticism is threatened with expulsion and ostracism. Boycotts 
have been levied upon well-meaning editors who sought to unmask petty 
sche nes or for m2-2 attempting to venture an opinion as to the causes of 
party crisis. Often, in the party, a system of espionage has been main- 
tained to pry into the moral conduct of individuals. 

And last, but not least, many members have begun to realize that they 
are in the same relative position as the republicans and democratic dupes, 
mere putty in the hands of designing leaders, some more or less in good 
faith, and others actuated by mere spirit of aggrandizement, but all equally 
impotent so far as education or emancipation of the workers is concerned. 
Today the Socialist party has become timid and apologetic towards the pro- 
teges of Lord Mammon and can aptly be dubbed a resolutionary party. 

Take the above reasons as a possib‘lity, and one cannot help drawing 
the timely conclusion that revolution and politics cannot be reconciled; and 
that all attempts to bind men by party fetters and befog their mind with 
false ideas concerning the solution of the social problem is simply founding 
a movement upon quicksand. 


THE AVERAGE MAN AND TOM MANN. 

When men, average men, make a slip, we usually attribute it to the 
shortcomings of human nature, but when Tom Mann makes a break in the 
name of a revolutionary philosophy he so ably represents, then it may not 
seem amiss to indulge into a bit of friendly critic'sm. He is credited as say- 
ing: “Boys, if you stick together always, strike and inflict every blow you 
can at your oppressors and lift one another up, you will be invincible. Who 
controls the government will not matter thea. The government will come 
to you.” The above statement seems to convey the erroneous impression 
that government is a mere platonic spectator in the arena of the class 
struggle. He seems to forget his revolutionary A B C’s which teach (sup- 
ported by actual experience) that government is capitalism’s big stick, an 
an institution created for its defense and protection; therefore we cannot 
reasonably expect it to sit idly by without failing to exercise its chief pre- 
rogative, the suppression of all movements tending to lessen its sphere of 
action or overthrow it completely. : 

Either Syndicalism is child’s play or it aims to become a menace to ex- 
isting political and economic institutions. Since Tom Mann believes it is 
a healthy revolutionary force, the thought that its arch-enemy will make 
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truce and enter business negotiation is to be dismissed as visionary. When 
it does come, and we see it coming every day, it displays its mighty array 
of force and it takes more than persuasive arguments to overcome it. 

Tom Mann, of course, is entitled to his opinion, faulty or otherwise. It’s 
up to the Anarchist editors who seconded Kropotkin in taking the authors 
of the “Co-Operative Commonwealth” to task for not laying sufficient stress 
upon the resistence of the government, to explain why they a:lowed Mann’s 
utterances to slip through the columns of their journais without a line of 
comment. Did they endorse his views? 


STOP SNORING, SAM GOMPERS. 

If Sam Gompers were really a shrewd chap, he'd edit his Fakirationist, 
nurse his gout, look wise and draw the spondulix; but once in a while he 
commits the imprudence of spraying an overabundance of maudlin senti- 
ment to make up for faulty logic and reasoning,—then he gets his foot in it 
by committing himself. Here’s his latest: 

“The lives of workingmen count for nothing in the U.S. It seems to me 
that the life of a horse is of more value than the life of a human being to 
our manufacturers. If this slaughter does not end I do not know what our 
industrial, commercial, political, and particularly our humane, life will come 
to. The manufacturers of this country oppose all legislation designed to 
protect the workingmen.” 

It sounds like a plaint of a soul aviator. And what is he going to do 
about it? Doesn’t he think that organized labor could remedy this state of 
affairs by a more aggressive policy and by endeavoring to put an end to the 
terrible onslaught of capitalism by the abolition of the wage system? The 
manufacturers, to be sure, will always oppose any measure intended to cut 
into the raw of dividends or limit the sphere of class supremacy, but will 
lobbying at the legislatures do the trick? Men who haven't vertebrea 
enough to act for themselves, and hobnob with politicians, hoping to receive 
a hand-out deserve to come out second best. 

Moreover, Sammy’s, is an unwilling admission that the A. F. of L. as it 
exists today, one of the largest labor organizations in the world, is utterly 
incapable of coping with the situation or it would consider itself sufficient, 
reliant and war-like enough to assume not only the role of protector of its 
many members, but would boldly attack the very institutions that compel 
men to pay a heavy toll in exertion and blood for the mere privilege of ex- 
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isting. The old song that the workers are not ready for anything better is 
only a prudent if not cowardly excuse to stay in the saddle, wax fat, and 
ride a good horse to death. 


THE MILITARY HYDRA. 

The Boy Scout movement was originated by Ernest Thomyson Seton, an 
American naturalist, writer and humanitarian, a man deeply interested in 
the life of the boys, who, realizing that environment has much to do in shap- 
ing their character and directing their course through life, was wont to take 
a goodly number of them from the squalid and congested districts of our 
cities to his vast estate in New England. He was not a disciplinarian or a 
soldier, just a man of broad human understanding who wanted the boys to 
revel in the wildwoods, close to nature, learning handicraft, the habits of 
birds and animals, develop the three H’s—hand, heart and head—gain 
strength and manhood. 

It is highly significant that the professional patriots, the Y. M. C. A.’s 
a la Portland, the gymnasiums for soul aviators took no notice of him or his 
work until a cunning rough-house rider, General Baden-Powell, devised ways 
and means to util ze his excellent idea to encourage a military training 
among the youths. Then the smug and respectable fire-cracker patriots her- 
alded the movement as a salvation for the fast-waning military spirit and 
came forth with encouragement and dough. 

Anyone who has studied the psychology of our youth, knows full well 
that the love for adventure is one of their chief characteristics and those 
who are leaving no stone unturned to further the interests of this movement 
have learned from the Jesuits that if you want to rule over men you 
must necessarily begin when he is at a tender age when the mind is pli- 
able, and easily shaped and readily made to conform to the ethics and 
whims of our ruling classes, and therefore used to advance and protect 
their interests. A glance at the scout’s manual, despite its carefully 
studied appeal to the simple nature of the boys, betrays its aims and 
finality —the fawning allegiance to master, law, governmental institutions, 
flag and their inseparable following, war, brutality, aggression, today 
against “an imaginary enemy; tomorrow against their fellow-beings when 
they show a healthy sign of revolt or throw off the shackles of slavery. 

Radicals, it goes without saying, should oppose this movement as it is 
the most powerful adjunct to the institution of militarism. It pollutes the 
mind of our youth, it stands for submission and blind obedience. 
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Let the boy live fully, freely, encourage the development of his latent 
manhood, promote his happiness and being in harmony with his own 
nature he will be good to himself and others. Death to the scouts and 
long live the boy—the man of the future. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE WORLD? 

Was the subject d’scussed in a well-attended symposium held in this city 
under the auspices of one of the business partners of Heaven & Hell Co. 
Nearly every phase of thought was represented and on the whole the safe 
and sane element came out second best. All speakers agreed that something 
is ailing with the terrestrial globe, but when it came to offer a possible 
remedy, opinions were as varied and conflicting as the identity of god him- 
self. The Single Taxer blamed the ground-hog, while the Socialist insisted 
that we were not voting the right ticket—his. The prohibitionist, being near 
sighted, could not see poverty without the aid of a beer glass. One woman 
told us that all we needed were better babies, but was rather reluctant about 
offering a suggestion in a m‘xed audience. The district attorney who favored 
more Y. M. C. A.’s and Boy Scouts, was taken to task by the reds, and an 
incipient revolution ensued. Preachers, lawyers, doctors and plutes got what 
they deserved; while the b ble was duly dissected and cons‘gned to the 
scrap-hear; even the meek and lowly Nazarene got sat upon, the poor devil! 
And last but not least, our Sam Ham, boldly suggested as the only solution 
that we take the world!—that’s just what’s the matter with it—some people 
can afford to take it too easy while the vast majority are compelled to take 
it too damn serious! 


LLOYD GEORGE—A CHARACTER SKETCH 

He is the most perfect type of religious hypocrite, a philanthropist a la 
Carnegie. He poses as a humanitarian and a reformer and with these valu- 
able assets he is able to do himself and his class a good turn. The radicals 
iu England weve on to him from the outset of his career and now his unmis- 
takable duplicity of character gave him away. The mask has been torn off, 
his jesuitical role has been exposed. As prime minister he sheds crocodile 
tears for the worker’s hard lot and succeeded in advancing as beneficial re- 
forms the most reactionary measures against the liberties of the people. 
He opposes war and holds the reins of a government whose prime ambition 
is to possess a larger navy than that of other nations combined. He favors 
votes for women and allows the suffragets to be beaten and maimed. As 
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bosom friend of the workers, he complacently allows his hirelings to intimid- 
ate, club and assassinate them when they strike for better conditions, and 
then offers his services as mediator after the strife so as to bunco them and 
rob them of their victory. 

Yes, he is heart and soul for the lowly, yet he does not hesitate to stoop 
low enough to modify the Plimsoll law (enacted after half-ceatury ag tation) 
to favor the shipping companies, thereby jeopardizing the l.ves of seafaring 
folks. You'll hear him jabbering of solidarity, yet he will fatner an insur- 
ance act, a cunning scheme that tends to strip the trade unions of power 
and convert them into harmless associations. This, in brief, is a character 
sketch of Lloyd George, brazen-faced reformer and arch-mour.teback of the 
United Kingdom. Selah! 


POETS, WRITERS AND RADICALS 

One often hears well-meaning fulks dub literary geaiuses radicals on 
the strength of the libertarian ideas expressed in their works, but when they 
happen to learn the other side—perhaps the true side of their nature—with 
equal ease tney are branded bdurgeoise opportunists. Mauy writers have 
had their rise and fall in the estimation of those who sought to crown rev- 
olutionary ideas with a halo of prestige and respectability. The truth of the 
matter is that men like Zola, Thoreau, Whitman, France, Ibsen and D’An- 
nunzio are not radicals but simply poets and writers. In addition to being 
intellectual giants of good intentions, they a'med to portray certain mot ves 
of the class struggle; endowed with a broad understanding of psychology, 
extremely sensitive, possessing a keen power of observation, they applied 
their marvelous art in dealing with life, its strug3les, its absurdities, its 
crimes. They cause us to think aad feel; sometimes we are urged to act by 
the influence of their writings; some of taem have analyzed the most pro- 
found sentiments that lurk in sensit ve and restless souls that feel ill at ease 
in their narrow environment; they bring us face to face with new problems, 
stimulate our thoughts, disclose new horizons, create shafts of l:ght and 
temper our will—yet they are not radicals. 

To be a radical, one must not only be conscious of the ills afflicting mod- 
ern society, one must become a factor in removing them; one must live in 
accordance with one’s own views. Let us profit by good literature, but let’s 
not confound words, thoughts, intentions, however deserving, with actions. 
Philosophies, conceptions of life are not tenable or complete unless they 
stand the test at the crucible of experience. 
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THOUGHTS WRITTEN IN SCARLET. 

The strange imposs 'b lity of unifying the forces of labor for any purpose 
is accounted for by the character of the elements, personal and politic, 
which dominate every revival of militant activity. The mofe sectional move- 
ments, the more offic’al positions, the more sectional animosity, the greater 
security for profit and prominence for tail-end leaders. Today, the worker, 
lacking development, is enslaved to the fetich of officialism and does not yet 
realize to what extent it is sapping the vitality of all labor organizations. 

In this way, the worker lays more stress on cards, buttons, labels, by-laws 
and other bureaucratic paraphernalia than on his own strength, or on his 
own initiative. This accounts for the fact that the bulky, top-heavy machine, 
with its hard and fast rules cannot evolve according to exigencies of times. 

And unless tae worker extends his spirit of solidarity beyond the petty 
boundary of h’s craft congregation, unless he dispels his faith in dogmas and 
rises to a greater degree of consciousness, he cannot hope to rise above his 
eavironme2at. Every militant should have a clear and sound idea of the 
causes of slavery and of all available means of arriving at a speedy solution 
of the social problem. Let’s aim higher than the petty trivialities of every- 
day life and become a factor in the dissemination of ideas on liberty and 
emancipation. It does not matter under what auspices slaves break their 
chains, let's lend them our unstinted support in the name of the One Big 
Revolutionary Spirit. 


VOLUNTARY AND ENFORCED ARBITRATION. 

A bill is about to be introduced in Congress that will render strikes un- 
lawful and will in point of viciousness rank next to the Dick military bill. 
Evideatly tais country desire; to undergo the same experience as New 
Zealand and Australia, where compulsory arbitration has recently received a 
seve-e jolt. Union men, there, struck individually when a court decision 
went against them. Devised as a “court of equity,” the arbitration board 
was Coiverted into a law forum with hair-splitters on the bench, the toilers 
learning a bitter ‘esson and getting the benefit of the split hairs. The em- 
ployers at the antipodes finally asked for stringent laws against illegal 
strises and ther part cipants, and the workers had to make a resolute stand 
for tae purpose of ending the miserable farce between impractical and inim- 
ical arbitrators. It is obvious, then, after this clear exemplification of the 
utter impossibility of reconc.ling the interests of masters and slaves, that the 
horny handed sons of toil will eventually have to rely upon themselves to 
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seek redress for the countless wrongs perpetrated upon them for ages. 
However let’s not be alarmed, for the new law cannot make matters 
worse than they are now; fcr many of the leading unions of this country 
have already committed su‘cide by abdicating the right to strike and have 
gone on record favoring arbitration. This law is evidently insp red by their 
reactionary attitude and since the rank and file of labor will notssee the 
danger signal ahead, why should we blame the plute and the legislator? 


NURSERY RHYMES UP-TO-DATE. 

“TI am the biggest judge in the country. I run the judicial weather bu- 
reau. I am wiser than Solomon, I am more powerful than Alexander and 
Napoleon, I am the reincarnat‘on of Caesar, I am a greater genius than Edi- 
son, more magnanimous than Jefferson and Lincoln. I am the sole arbiter 
of human destinies. I am the supreme ruler of the universe. I will put 
every agitator in jail. I will let them rot there. I am above the Constitu- 
tion. I will consign free speech to the infernal regions. I control the ele- 
ments, I rule over.land and sea. I am thunder and lightning. Noosevelt 
and Kaiser Billy are mere insects compared to my exalted person. I am god 
and government; my word is law. I am a colossus, a mightier giant than 
Samson. I am greater than the greate:t—I am Judge Humphries!” 


“Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall.” 


Well, boys, men like Blethen and Judge Humphries play a prominent 
part in stimulating the radical movement in the Northwest. If it wasn’t for 
their queer antics our activity would more likely encourage an afternoon 
nap than incite a revolution. 


PUT YOUR BOOKS TO GOOD USE. 

A group of radicals have opened a Social Science Club and Reading 
Room at 1705 Jefferson Ave., Tacoma, where everyone is welcome. Revolu- 
tionary papers and magazines will be kept on file, and lectures on vital sub- 
jects will be arranged in the near future. All friends of libesty residing in 
other cities wishing to contribute in making the Reading Room a success are 
requested to send books and pamphlets for the Club Library. 


The trade of governing has always been monopolized by the most ignor- 
ant and the most rascally individuals of mankind.—Thomas Paine. 
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How to Persuade the Voters 


Let us examine by what methods voting crowds are to be persuaded. 
It will be easy to deduce their psychology from the methods that are most 


successful. 
It is of primary importance that the candidate should possess prestige. 


Personal prest‘ge can only be replaced by that resulting from wealth. 
Talent and even genius are not elements of success of serious importance. 

Of capital importance, on the other hand, is the necessity for the can- 
didate of possessing prestige, of being able, that is, to force himself upon his 
constituents without discussion. The reason why the voters, of whom a ma- 
jority are working men or farmers, so rarely choose a man from their own 
ranks to represent them is that such a person enjoys no prestige among 
them. When by chance, they do elect a man who is their equal, it is as a 
rule for subsidiary reasons—for instance, to spite an eminent man, or an in- 
fluential employer of labor on whom the voter is in daily dependence, and 
whose master he has the illusion he becomes in this way for a moment. 

The possession of prestige does not suffice, however, to assure the suc- 
cess of a candidate. The voter stickles in particular for the flattery of his 
greed and vanity. He must be overwhelmed with the most extravagant 
plandishments, aad there must be no hesitation in making him the most fan- 
tastic promises. 

If he is a workingman, it is impossible to go too far in insulting and stig- 
matizing employers of labor. As for the rival candidate, an effort must be 
made to destroy his chance by establishing by dint of affirmation, repetition, 
and contagion that he is an arrant scoundrel, and that it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that he has been guilty of several crimes. It is, of course, 
useless to trouble about any semblance of proof. Should the adversary be 
ill-acquainted with the psychology of the crowds, he will try io justify him- 
self by arguments instead of confining himself to replying to one set of affir- 
inations by another; and he will have no chance whatever of being suc- 


cessful. 
Tine candidate’s written program should not be too categorical, since 


later on his adversaries might bring it up against him; in his verbal program, 
however, there cannot be too much exaggeration. The most important re- 
forms can be fearlessly promised. At the moment they are made these ex- 
aggerations produce a great effect, and they are not binding for the future, 

it being a matter of constant observation that the voter never troubies 
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himself to know how far the candidate he voted for has followed out the 
electoral program he applauded, and in virtue of which the election was 
supposed to have been secured. 

In what precedes, all the factors of persuasion which we have described 
are to be recognized. We shall come across them again in the action ex- 
erted by words and formulas, whose magical sway we have alregdy insisted 
upon. An orator who knows how to make use of these means of persuasion 
can do what he will with a crowd. Expressions such as infamous capital, 
vile exploiters, the admirable workingman, the socialization of wealth, etc. 
always produce the same effect, although somewhat worn by use. But the 
candidate who hits on a new formula as devoid as possible of precise mean- 
ing, and in consequence to flatter the most varied aspirat’ons, infallibly 
obtains a success. GUSTAVE LE Bon. 


Tidings of the Times 


Dr. William J. Robinson calls attention to a rather remarkable document 
issued by a number of French writers, among whom Anatole France and 
Brieux. M. G. Hardy, a well-known advocate of the rational limitation of 
offspring, published a book on this subject, which was severely condemned 
by the French Comstock, Senator Beranger, and legal proceedings were in- 
stituted against him. While the prosecution was under way a protest was 
issued by a great number of prominent writers, physicians, lawyers and 
even members of the Chamber of Deputies. It reads as follows: 

“Ox your initiative and following your directions, judgments have been 
given connecting, by a wrongful interpretation of the laws relating to 
offenses against good morals, Neo-Malthusianism and pornography. We can- 
not protest too strongly against this legal quibbling, whose sole excuse is the 
vagueness of these laws, which allow ser’ous infringements on liberty of 
opinion. The theory and practice of Neo-Malthusianism are neither immoral 
or obscene. Based on the studies and discoveries of the most eminent 
thinkers of all countries and all times, it is in no way an offense against 
morality. Neo-Malthusians hold that the limitation of births is an absolute 
necessity. The independence, the dignity, the morality of individuals and of 
families depend very largely upon prudence in procreation. Domestic com- 
fort and social harmony are impossible without it. Spread among the 
poor, Neo-Malthusianism will act powerfully for the public health, and for 
the abolition of prostitution, abortions, social unrest and war. Without 
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Neo-Malthusianism there is not, there cannot be but injustice, coercion and 
misery, and all reforms, all revolutions, all progress must therefor remain 
a dead letter. (1) 

“Neo-Malthusianism has an immense individual family and social im- 
portance, as the upper classes have testified by their practice of it. That 
is the teaching—based on natural laws and on observed facts—of the 
thinkers whom the Neo-Malthusian propagandists uphold; these are the 
ideas they endeavor to propagate in their books, their periodicals and 
their meetings. Th's doctrine of human emancipation and social perfec- 
tion, already adopted by a fortunate minority, they have spread among 
the miserable, together w.th the necessary and beneficent practical infor- 
mation. One cannot logically condemn them as offenders against morality 
when they aré but propagating the morality of our best classes. 


“Is it immoral, is it obscene to indicate honestly to the poor, whose 
progeny is doomed to physical suffering, to degeneration and to premature 
death, the scientific means of avoiding the misery, ‘the pain, all the anguish 
and torture which follow thoughtless procreation? Is it more immoral, more 
obscene, to recommend prudence in population than to exhort to over-pop- 
ulation? Is it immoral, is it obscene, to g.ve to the enfeebled woman whose 
health, possibly whose very life, would be endangered by another preg- 
nancy, the means of protecting herself against the brutality of a selfish 
husbaad, and to spare her to the children already born? Is it obscene, is 
it immoral, to oppose reason to instinct, deliberation to thoughtlessness, 
science to ignorance? 

“Over and above all this, Neo-Malthusians are always most careful not 
to excite sensuality nor to encourage premature intercourse; their teaching 
is addressed solely to persons married or old enough to be. Their writings 
and discussions leave no doubt on this point. We earnestly protest against 
the misrepresentation in the tribunals. Whoever likes may propose a par- 
ticular measure, civerting the current which carries the people toward Neo- 
Malthausianism. But no one can honestly condemn and legally stigmatize 
meu whose opinions are respectable; no one, without being guilty of infamy, 
can connect Neo-Maltnusianism and pornography.” 


(1) This statemeat seems exaggerated. Like all folks who entertain a 
particular nobby, Neo-Maltnusians vverlook political, economical and social 
{acturs bearing upon these questions; social unrest is not a disease but an 
indication of mei.tal development. Verily, discontent is mother of progress. 
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The Wages of Sin “ 


It is a strange procession that is now wending along the village street 
between two rows of white plastered mud huts to the accompaniment of a 
long-drawn, unearthly howl. 

A crowd of peasants is marching forward, a dense throng moving like a 
huge wave, and in front ambles a sorry ‘ittle horse, comically rugged, its 
head hanging down dismally. Whenever it lifts one of its fore feet it shakes 
its head at the same time in an odd way, as if endeavoring to thrust its 
shaggy muzzle into the dust of the road, and when it displaces its hind foot 
the haunch and thigh sink down toward the earth and seem on the point of 
collapsing. 

Bound with a thong to the front of the cart is a woman, smal] and 
almost wholly naked, a woman who might still be taken for a mere girl. 
She is limping along in a strange fashion, sideways, her head covered with 
dense tresses of disheveled chestnut colored hair, held aloft and thrust a 
little backward, her eyes staring out of their sockets, and fixed, as it were, 
on some invisible point in the distance with a dull, insensate gaze wherein 
is naught of the human being. Her whole body is one continuous tissue of 
dark blue and purple welts, oval or round; the left breast, plast'c and vir- 
ginal, is slashed open and welling blood is trickl'ng down it. The gore forms 
a dark purple streak along the side, and farther down along the left leg as 
far as the knee, where it loses itself in a brown coat:ng af dust. From the 
woman's body there has se2mingly been torn a long narrow strip of skin, 
her abdomen Jooks as if it has b2en beaten with log of wood; it has swollen 
to monstrous dimensions, and its hue is uniformly, horribly l:vid. 

The woman's legs, well turned and small, move forward with difficulty 
through the thick layer of dust; her entire body is fearfully twisted, and tot- 
ters as she walks, and one wonders how she still succeeds in keeping on 
those legs, which, like her body, are a mass of livid bruises. One wonders 
how it happens that she does not drop to the earth and, hanging on by 
her pinioned hands, is not dragged by the cart along the warm, dusty 
ground. 

On the cart stands a tall peasant in a white blouse and a black sheep- 


(1) “I witnessed this scene myself, on July 15, 1891, in the village of 
Kandybovka, government of Kherson. It is thus, in the interior Russia, that 
agsrieved husbands punish wives taken in adultery.”—Maxim Gorki. 
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skin cap, from under which, cleaving his forehead, hangs a tuft of red hair. 
In one hand he holds the reins, in the other his whip, and he methodically 
administers a cut with it now across the back of his horse and now across 
the body of the slender woman, who is already disabled and disfigured out 
of all semblance to human image. The red-haired peasant’s eyes are blood- 
shot and glisten with malignant triumph. The sleeves of his blouse, 

turned up to the shoulders, lay bare his strong, sinewy arms, thickly cov- 
ered with reddish hair; his mouth is open, showing two rows of sharp, 

white teeth, and now and again he shouts in hoarse accents, “Well now, 
hussy, how d’ye like it? Ha! ha! That’s a stinger! ha! Doesn’t the strum- 
pet deserve it, brothers?’ 

Behind the cart and the woman tied to it the motley throng sweeps on, 
shouting, howling, whistling, crying “flog her,’’ and generally egging o~ 
Street urchins scamper about. Sometimes one of them runs ahead of the 
rest and yells vile words into the women’s ears. Then a peal of laughter 
drowns all other sounds, and with them the sharp hiss of the whip while 
descending. Women, too, march with the procession, women with flushed 
faces and eyes glistening with satisfaction. Men walk by and shout ribald 
remarks to the Thing that stands in the cart. He turns around to them and 
bursts into laughter, opening wide his mouth. Another vicious cut of the 
whip across the body of the girl—a woman. The whip, long and thin, curls 
itself round her shoulders and gets entangled under her armpits. Then the 
flogging peasant-husband pulls the whip toward himself with a violent jerk. 
The woman utters a piercing cry and, throwing her body backward, drops 
heavily in the dust. Many in the crowd run across to where she has fallen, 
and bending over shut her out from sight. 

The horse stops, but a moment later starts onward again, and the wo- 
man, her body thrashed from head to foot, follows the cart as before. And 
the wretched beast of burden, trudging slowly along the road, keeps ever 
tossing his shoggy head, as if he would say: 

“See what a wretched thing it is to be a brute! One can be forced to 
take part in any man-made abomination.” 


The Socialists of Schenectady deserve credit for attempting to instal an 
intercepting trunk sewage disposal plant. The project had to be abandoned 
owing to an injunction served upon Mayor Lunn by his political opponents. 
That’s what we call getting the social problem down to a scientific basis 
when we recognize that politics and sewers flow in the same channel. 
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The Suicide’s Defense 


Of all the stupidities wherewith the law-making power has signaled its 
own incapacity for dealing with the disorders of society, none appears so 
utterly stupid as the law which punishes an attempted suicide. To the 
question, ‘What have you to say in your defense?” he might reply thusly: 


To say in my defense? Defense of what? 

Defense to whom? And why defense at all? 

Have I wronged any? Let that one accuse! 

Some priest there mutters I have ‘‘outragei God!” 
Let God then try me, and let none dare judge 
Himself fit to put heaven’s ermine on! 

Again I say let the wronged one accuse. 

Aye, silence! There is none to answer me. 

And whom could I, a homeless, friendless tramp, 
To whom all doors are shut, all hearts are locked, 
All hands withheld,—whom could I wrong, indeed, 
By taking that which benefited none 

And menaced all? Aye, since ye will it so, 

Know then your risk. But mark, ’tis not defense, 
’Tis accusation that I hurl at you. 

See to’t that ye prepare your own defense, 

My life, I say, is an eternal threat 

To you and yours; and therefore it were well 

To have foreborne your unasked services. 

And why? Because I hate you! Every drop 

Of blood that circles in your plethoric veins 

Was wrung from out the gaunt and sapless trunks 
Of men like me, who in your cursed mills 

Were crushed like grapes within the wine-press ground. 
To us ye leave the empty skin of life; 
The heart of it, the sweet of it, ye pour 

To fete your dogs and mistresses withal! 

Your mistresses! Our daughters! Bought, for bread, 
To grace the flesh that once was father’s arms! 
Yes, I accuse you that ye murdered me! 

Ye killed the Man—and this that speaks to you 

Is but the beast that ye have made of me! 
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What! Is it life to creep and crawl and beg, 
And slink for shelter where rats congregate? 
And for one’s ideal dream of a fat meal? 

Is it, then, life, to group like pigs in sties, 

And bury decency in common filth, 

Because, forsooth, your income must be made, 
Though human flesh rot in your plague-rid dens? 
Is it, then, life, to wait another’s nod 

For leave to turn yourself to gold for him? 
Would it be life to you? And was I less 

Than you? Was I not born with hopes and dreams 
And pains and passions even as were you? 

But these ye have denied. Ye seized the earth, 
Though it was none of yours, and said: ‘‘Hereon 
Shall none rest, walk, or work, till first to me 

He render tribute!’”” Every art of man, 

Born to make light the burdens of the world, 

Ye also seized, and made a tenfold curse 

To crush the man beneath the thing he made. 
Houses, machines and lands,—all, all are yours; 
And us you do not need. When we ask work 
Ye shake your heads. Homes? Ye evict us. Bread? 
“Here, officer, this fellow’s begging. Jail’s 

The place for him!’ After the stripes, what next?— 
Poison!—I took it!__Now you say ‘twas sin 

To take this life which troubled you so much. 
Sin to escape insult, starvation, brands 

Of felony, inflicted for the crime 

Of asking food! Ye hypocrites! Within 

Your secret hearts the sin is that I failed! 
Because I failed ye judge me to the stripes, 

And the hard toil denied when I was free. 

So be it! But beware!—A prison cell's 

An evil bed to grow morality! 

Black swamps breed black miasms; sickly soils 


Yield poison fruits; snakes warmed to life will sting. 


This time I was content to go alone; 


Perchance the next I shall not be so kind. XeoYe en 
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By the Wayside 


Patriotism fattens on war. 

Habit is reason’s worst foe. 

The tax list is a thief’s record. 

Your profit is someone else’s loss. 

The thought of liberty thrills a man. 

It is better to move alone than stand together. 

The weeds of authority choke out the plants of liberty. 

Generally people love you because you scratch them where they itch. 

Neither sex should be in subjection to each other. Equality is justice. 

The anger aroused by the consciousness of right is one of the elements 
of progress. 

The good folks who have a hankering for the simple life can attain the 
consummation of their ideal by staying right where they are — in the 
woods — among the rest, and get busy pulling stumps from the world. Get 
in touch with the pepper trees, wield the axe, and the simple life will suggest 
itself. Don’t think too much about trifles like your self, but loose youz self 
in the One Big Revolutionary Spirit. 

The state appears to us as an institution for the mutual insurance of 
the landlord, the warrior, the judge, the priest; constituted in order to 
enable everyone of them to assert his respective authority over the people, 
and to exploit the poor. Therefore to contemplate the destruction of capit- 
alism without the abolition of the state is just as absurd, in our opinion, as 
it is to hope that the emancipation of the worker will be accomplished 
through the action of the church or of Gen. Otis. 


Books and Pamphlets 


“War’s Folly and Futility,’ by A. W. Wright, Pontiach, M‘ch. 

“Arthur Sonten,” a comedy by Robin Ernest Dunbar, South Bend, Ind. 
Price 50 cents. 

“Iron-Clad Radical Logic,” by Rev. Ealer, The Light Pub. Co., 616 E. 181st 
St., New York City. Price 3 cents. 

“The Struggle Against Tuberculosis from the Social Viewpoint,” by Dr. 
Fabio Luz, (in Portuguese), Centro de Estudio Sociaes, Caixa Postal 1427, 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil 
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